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are not worthy of him. The ablest logician of the nineteenth century 
should not be so childishly facile in the assumption of his premises. 
Reasoning, to be of any value, demands something more than unas- 
sailable concatenation. It must have a tenable basis. It must have 
unassailable data. Now the data in reference to race are the concrete 
facts of race, not abstract political principles ; they are facts obtained by 
the process of induction, not first principles evolved by a process of 
thought. Mr. Mill, in short, has overstepped his province. He has 
intruded into the domain of science, and hence the unpleasant neces- 
sity laid upon us, of warning him off, we trust with respectful civility, 
but we also hope in words " of no uncertain sound". 

We had intended to make some remarks on race in relation to 
the principles of codification, as laid down by Jeremy Bentham, 
but such a subject demands special treatment, and could not with 
advantage be brought in as subsidiary to anything else. It is, how- 
ever, a matter so intimately connected with, and we may say so en- 
tirely dependant for its application on, the facts of race, that we 
should fail in our duty as anthropologists, were we not to recur to it. 
At a more convenient season, then, we propose to again direct the 
reader's attention to legislation and political economy, and the im- 
portant bearing of anthropological science on these two great depart- 
ments of thought and action. 



ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE.* 



Some time since the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar published a work on 
the Origin of Language, in which he enforced, with much strength of 
argument, the onomatopoietic theory. In 1861 Professor Max Midler 
delivered, at the Royal Institute, a series of lectures on " the Science 
of Language", wherein he endeavoured to trace its origin to the pos- 
session by man of general ideas represented in language by roots, as 
opposed to the theories of imitation and interjection. These lectures 
have called forth a reply from Mr. Farrar in another work, entitled, 
Gluvpters on Language ; and we think his endeavours to meet the various 
objections to the onomatopoietic theory have been attended with no 
small degree of success. Mr. Farrar, after endeavouring to show that 

* Chapters on Language. By the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, M.A. London : 
Longmans. 1865. 
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language is a human discovery, and after dwelling on the "Experiment 
of Psammeticlms", which we think he is rather too sanguine in ac- 
cepting as a fact, proceeds to show the necessity of onomatopoeia in 
the naming of animals, which he considers was that in which man first 
exercised the faculty of speech. He then gives a sketch of the infancy 
of humanity, and traces the psychological development of thought, 
giving examjjlcs of the several modes of expressing it, and explaining 
the operation of sound as its vehicle. The natural sensuous life of 
man expresses itself in interjections, imitations, and Lautgeberdcn, or 
vocal gestures, the three kinds of natural language. Of interjections, 
which arc defined as " the arbitrary expression of subjective impres- 
sions," our author asserts that they form the roots of many words and 
that they were probably the very first sounds "to acquire the dignity 
and significance of l-easonable speech". He does not however dwell 
long on the interjectional theory of the origin of language, for he affirms 
that the interjectional and onomatopoietic theories "are not in reality 
different, and that both of them might without impropriety be classed 
under the latter name ; "for," he adds, "the impulsive instinct to re- 
produce a sound is precisely analogous to that which gives vent to a 
sensation by an interjection." We have already seen that, according 
to his view, speech had its first exercise in the imitation of the sounds 
uttered by animals. The same principle operates in the verbal repre- 
sentation of other natural objects which attract attention by sound. 
Not that there is an exact reproduction of the sound. The imitation is 
"purely subjective, and merely reproduces the impression" the sound 
causes. The diversity in the articulated attempts of nations to repro- 
duce one and the same sound is explained by the different impression 
it makes on different minds. Our author illustrates this position by 
the various words used to denote thunder, which it can hardly be 
doubted, notwithstanding the meaning of the Sanscrit root from which 
the word thunder is said to be derived, have had an onomatopoietic 
origin." In developing his theory, Mr. Farrar asserts that there must 
have been an original connexion between language and sense, and 

* The word "thunder" is neither from the Sanskrit tan, to stretch, nor 
from the Greek tocos. En the Gotho-Teutonic languages it is found under 
the several forms of thunder, thunor, donner, donder, dunder, dundren; in 
Latin, tonitru; and in Persic, tundar or tundur. The d is perhaps casual, 
and the whole word is without doubt onomatopoietic. Tocos is not from tan, 
hut like sono, is derived in the same way. In the following eleven dialects 
of the Missouri valley, the -word for thunder is probably an onomatopoeia 
In the Blackfoot, h-is-le-Jcum'; Shyenne, mo-no' -ma; Aritpopo, be-]ia'~ni-tu-it 
(to) ; Atsi'na, pa'-a; Pawnee, toh-i'-ri-ru; Ari'kara, wa-rah-te; Dakota, 
wa-ki'-an-o-iump; Assiniboin, o-ti; Crow, su'-a; Minnilaree, ta'-ho; Omaha, 
ing-re'-ho-la. 
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therefore "any sound which would at once express and convey even 
the simplest sensation, must necessarily be a spontaneous natural 
sound ; i.e., it must be either imitative or interjectional." The most 
natural way of naming an object is by copying its characteristic mark, 
not that, on the onomatop>oietic theory, language is due solely to the 
instinct of imitation, but chiefly to the activity of the intellect, which 
"reproduces the imitative at will as the sign of a fixed representative 
and so as a word," which word "no longer calls attention to the sound, 
but stands for the whole conception of the object." 

After explaining the theory of onomatopoeia, our author carefully 
states and meets the several objections raised by its opponents, 
and chiefly those of Professor Max Miiller. The objection that "the 
onomatopoeias in our language are few in number" is answered by 
proof to the contrary. Were it not so, however, it must be remem- 
bered that words once distinctly imitative, must, by constant wear and 
tear, 1m ve "often lost every possible external trace of sensuous origin." 
This is illustrated by the analogous case of the origin of the Hebrew 
letters of the alphabet, each of which, according to our author, "is the 
name of some object, and the form of the letter a rude representation 
of the form of the object," and by the possible loss of resemblance of 
the letters to the things represented. Another objection that has been 
made to the onomatopoietic theory is that in the names of many animals 
we do not see any similarity to the most striking sound uttered by 
them. The answer to this objection is that not only the large majority 
of animal names, — especially in Sanskrit, Hebrew, Chinese, and the 
languages of savage tribes, are onomatopoeias, but also that most, 
if not the whole, of the names cited by Professor Max Miiller in 
opposition to the theory have had an onomatopoietic origin. A third 
objection, and the one which to us appears the most difficult to answer, 
is that "onomatopoeias are sterile, and are unfit to express anything 
beyond the one object which they imitate." In reply to this objection 
our author cites, among instances of onomatopoeias which are not 
sterile, the early human sounds ma, pa, ta, da, ba, as being most mar- 
vellous in their fruitfulness. That all onomatopoeias are sterile would 
hardly be affirmed by even Professor Max Miiller himself. Wo doubt, 
however, whether the real objection, viz., the comparative sterility 
of onomatopoietic roots, is met by Mr. Farrar, but we shall have to 
refer to this point hereafter, and, therefore, leave it for the present. 
The objection to the imitative theory, that "the most obvious onoma- 
topoeias are generally modern and often undignified, and that onoma- 
topoeia could never, therefore, have been a leading principle of 
language;" and that arising from "the difficulty and illusoriness of the 
search" for onomatopoeias, we think Mr. Farrar lias satisfactorily 
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answered ; so with the objection of fancifulness in finding imitation 
where there is none, as in the case of the word sugar, such apparent 
onomatopoeias being merely accidental. This objection, in our author's 
opinion, only strengthens his argument, as it shows "that language re- 
verts to its primary instincts. The earliest sounds were imitative, and 
after long deviations from their primitive sound, after being subjected 
to a thousand varying influences, they yet tend to become imitative 
again." 

As a last objection, Professor Max Miiller asks how, on the onoma- 
topoietic theory, "are all things which do not appeal to the sense of 
hearing — how are the ideas of going, moving, standing, sinking, 
tasting, thinking, to be expressed 1" To prove how these ideas could 
have had their origin in onamatopceia our author shows that signs 
denoting kindred ideas have had an analogous origin in the Chinese 
language, in which " extension, growth, increase, were figured by clouds, 
the firmament, and vegetables ; motion, agility, slowness, idleness, 
and diligence, by various insects, birds, fish, and quadrupeds. In 
this manner passions and sentiments were traced by the pencil, and 
ideas not subject to any sense were exhibited to the sight." We think 
our author is right in denying that verbal roots, such as going, 
moving, tasting, etc., were the earliest. The formation of the noun 
must have preceded that of the verb. It would seem probable that 
"at first roots stood for any and every part of S2)eech, just as the 
monosyllabic expressions do, and just as they do to this day in that 
language of arrested development, the Chinese." In accounting, there- 
fore, for the origin of words expressing ideas of going, standing, etc., 
on the onomatopoietic theory, its advocates have not to account for 
the verhcd roots, but only for the roots which express the simple act. 
Those which our author has dealt with — the ideas of going, standing, 
tasting — we think he has satisfactorily explained the origin of, on 
the imitative theory. He shows also how potent an aid to onoma- 
topoeia, in the formation of words to represent natural objects not ap- 
pealing to the eye, is found in the intimate connection between the 
different senses, which lie asserts to be really but one sense, that of 
feeling. As our author puts it, two sensations, for example, a sound 
and a colour, "are but states produced in a thinking-subject, and, 
therefore, the brain, which is affected by the sound, can use sound as a 
means of expressing the effect of the colour also. Hence, we find 
throughout all language an interchange between the words which pro- 
perly belong to different senses." Our author shows how wonderfully 
language is indebted to metaphor for its richness. Instead of invention 
being called into play, "the permutations and combinations of the few 
roots already supplied by onomatopoeia and interjections were found 
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amply sufficient" to name "the abstract, the ideal, the spiritual, the 
mental, the imponderable, the unseen." 

We see then how on the onomatopoietic theory the most voluminous 
language may ultimately be derived from comparatively few imitative 
roots. There may be reason to doubt whether Mr. Farrar's conclusion 
expresses the exact truth, but his line of argument recommends itself 
so strongly to the reason, that we hesitate not to affirm that substanti- 
ally it must be received as a satisfactory answer to those opponents of 
the onomatopoietic theory with whom he deals. Language must have 
had its origin, either in imitation or in something near akin to it. 
When, however, we arrive at this point, a difficulty presents itself, 
which arises from Mr. Farrar's own reasoning. He affirms that no 
language can exactly imitate the sounds of nature, what we call word 
imitations representing rather " the impressions produced than the 
sounds which produced them," all such imitations being, in fact, 
coloured by the subjective faculty. He thus, as we have seen, 
accounts for the difference between the words used in different lan- 
guages to represent the same idea. It is evident, then, that something 
more than simple imitation operates in the formation of language 
roots. The mind seizes on the most striking characteristic of an 
animal, which, in most cases, is the sound it litters, and instinctively 
seeks to reproduce it, or rather, the impression it makes. Have we 
not, however, here something very much resembling interjection? 
What are interjections, but the " instinctive expression of the sub- 
jective impressions of external nature." Imitation and interjection, 
taken as the origin of language, are, in fact, both instinctive. Our 
author himself asserts this fundamental analogy between them, in 
words we have before quoted. It is true he reduces interjection to 
imitation, but may not imitation itself be reduced to simple inter- 
jection 1 Ordinary interjection, as the outward expression of sub- 
jective feeling, takes its peculiar form, because it has nothing to 
imitate, whilst imitative interjection takes its peculiar form, because 
it has already something by which it can be moulded, in the sound 
it imitates. It must be so, unless we suppose that an operation of 
the reason precedes the act of imitation. It seems to us, that by 
reversing our author's notion of the relation between interjection 
and onomatopoeia, and taking the interjectional view of the origin 
of language, we have a means by which the opposing theories 
of Mr. Farrar and Professor Max Miiller may be reconciled, at 
the expense, however, of much which they may suppose to be 
essential to them. The latter affirms that "names, though signs 
of individual conceptions, are all, without exception, derived from 
general ideas," the general being the first thing really known, and 
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that every word " expresses a general idea peculiar to the individual 
to which the name belongs." If, by this, is meant that we actually 
have and recognise in our own minds general ideas, before we know 
particular objects, Professor Max. Miiller's position is quite untenable. 
If, however, it is merely intended that there are certain general 
notions in the mind, which instinctively shew themselves when parti- 
cular objects are presented to it, we are taught a great truth. When 
objects are presented to the mind, it intuitively clothes them with 
the general notion already existing, and instinctively performs that 
act which " separates man from other animals, the naming of a 
thing, or the making a thing knowable." If, however, this naming 
instinctively follows the presentation of an object to the mind, or, 
in other words, the perception of one of its qualities which agrees 
with the general notions before in the mind, we have only to 
affirm that the perception of that quality is intuitive, and its re- 
presentation in language instinctive, and Professor Max Miiller's 
theory is reduced to one of interjection. For what is this naming 
but the instinctive expression of the sensation accompanying the 
perception of an external object — in other words, an act of inter- 
jection 1 

On the other hand, to enable the supporters of the imitative theory 
to meet successfully the objection that onomatopoietic roots are sterile, 
or the more fundamental objection that the ideas which do not appeal 
to the sense of hearing cannot be expressed by onomatopoeia, we must 
reduce imitation itself to interjection. Metaphor doubtless is a 
powerful auxiliary when language has been once formed, but to assert, 
that, because the impressions received through the senses act upon a 
" sensorium commune," or, in other words, because both a sound and 
a colour " are but states produced in a thinking subject, the brain, 
which is affected by the sound, can use sound as a means of expressing 
the effect of the colour also," does not meet the fundamental objection 
to the onomatopoietic theory. Such an explanation is simply that, as 
all sensations affect one brain, the impressions received through all 
the senses may, and in fact must, originally have been represented 
by the same language signs, which, as they must have an analogy 
to the sensation, must be imitations of natural sounds. But sup- 
pose that, although our several senses may ultimately be reduced 
to the simple one of feeling, the impressions received through 
them are different, as they must be to enable us to distinguish 
between them, where is the necessity for the representation of such 
varying impressions by the same sound ? Rather, as the impressions 
are different, we should suppose the instinctive expression of them 
to take different language forms. There is no more reason why 
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the first men should not have intuitively reproduced the im- 
pressions made on their minds through the medium of the eye, 
than that they should have represented sensations received through 
the ear. If, however, they did so, it must have been by interjection, 
as there would be no sound to imitate, and the impression reproduced 
must have been that of some striking quality of the object presented 
through the sensation. It is only so far as language sounds thus re- 
present the qualities of objects, that they can be said to be necessarily 
fruitful. That they must be fruitful is evident, from the fact that, as 
the same quality is possessed by innumerable objects, the word denot- 
ing that quality can be applied to each of those objects, it being, in- 
deed, in its veiy nature the expression of a generalisation. Of purely 
onomatopoietic roots this cannot be affirmed, and hence the charge of 
sterility made against them with, we think, much truth. Mr. Farrar 
has certainly made good his position that such roots are not necessarily 
sterile, but we think that he has not answered the real objection. In 
fact, we much doubt whether the examples which he chiefly relies on 
— the early infant language sounds — are onomatopoietic at all. At 
their origin, ma, pa, ta, etc., are much more like inteijectional sounds 
than imitative ones. They are the " instinctive expression of subjec- 
tive impressions," and we think, therefore, they must be classed with 
the interjections, amongst which must also be placed the original and 
true onomatopoeias of primitive language, which have, on our author's 
own showing, so near a relation to interjections, that he would leave 
the latter out of view, or rather merge them as a class in their more 
fortunate rivals. 

The advocates of the onomatopoietic theory can not be surprised 
at the charge of sterility when they assert that, " words can tell us 
nothing whatever about things," nor even " about ourselves and 
the modifications of our consciousness." No wonder — if all we 
can know of things without us, even their bare existence, is still 
within us, and is "only a thought, a something thought of by ourselves," 
and if " the subject is and must ever remain for us as incognisable as 
the object !" 

Space will not permit us to enter into the nature of the ego 
and the non-ego, further than to point out the fallacy that, as we 
can only know " the modifications, changes, accidents, sensations of 
the ego", therefore, we cannot know the ego itself; and that, even if 
" qualities of objects" exist outside the thinking subject, as we can 
only know those qualities, we can know nothing of the object. If the 
qualities of the object and the activity of the subject are essentials of 
their existence, in like manner as the existence of each single faggot 
(to quote an analogy of our author's) is essential to that of a bundle of 
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faggots, and if to remove every faggot is to remove that which they 
in combination form, is not the knowledge of those qualities or that 
activity, a knowledge of the object or the subject itself? So far, then, 
from words telling us nothing " about ourselves and the modifications 
of our consciousness," each onomatojjocia, as our author asserts, repre- 
sents the " impression produced" on the receptive mind, and what is 
that but a "modification of consciousness," or a "sensation of the 
ego" 1 And if words can tell us " nothing about things," they are, in 
the words of our author, " the starting point of our higher intelligence," 
without which, " no great intellectual achievement would have been 
possible," — not, however, because words are onomatopoeias, or, as our 
author calls them, rude signs to represent approximately what we think 
about the relations of things, but because each word is the embodiment 
of a general idea expressive of a quality which may be predicated of an 
infinitude of objects, and because language is therefore a fit instrument 
for the infinite development of thought. 

Other instances than those mentioned by Mr. Farrar of the article 
becoming tacked on to the noun might, if necessary, be given : as nag 
from an hack, from eq-uus; and leisure from French I'oisir, from otiii/m, 
whence aise, e<tse. In the fifteenth century occur many curious ex- 
amples of this kind. 

Mr. Farrar might, had he thought it desirable, have given a far 
greater number of words from some roots : thus, from the simple 
sound ma, we have also matter, materia/, Madeira, matricide, matri- 
culate, metropolis, matrix, matrimony, matron, mother; whilst from 
the root pa, we have also patrician, patriarch, patron, patronise, 
patriot, patrimony. We are sorry to find Mr. Farrar imbued with the 
Aryan heresy ; the term Aryan having no more definite meaning than 
that of Caucasian, which it replaced. Aryan races, Aryan languages, 
Aryan metaphors. At no distant date, we may expect to hear of 
" Aryan dinners at the shortest notice." 

As an etymologist, Mr. Farrar can be generally relied on ; but we 
think we can point out a few errors. Speaking of the fertility of 
onomatopoietic roots, he says: "In Greek, we have fiafia^u), /3a/iij3a\i- 
i>, I stammer ; in Hebrew, baled, confundore, Babel, Babylon"; but 
Babel is with more reason derived from Persic • bdb-bel, the gate 
or court, i.e. the city of Bel or Belus. We are told that the root 
wihvan, " to plunder", furnishes both the Latin vulpes, and the 
German wolf; whereas vulpes is more probably from aXwrry^, pre- 
ceded by the /Folic digamma, and wolf from the Gothic wulfs (Scand. 
ulf); doubtless a metathesis of lupus. Comp. forma from fiopepy; 
Gr. kX»;/jos, Lat. glarea, from Heb. gerel; Icedo, from Srfxeuj. Again, 
barbarian is derived from the Sanskrit varvara, a jabberer or confused 
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talker, and the word walsch from the Sanskrit mlech; but the former 
is rather from the word berber, and the latter from 0. G. watch, pere- 
grinus (A. S. toealh), from wallen, peregrinari, migrare, errare, vagari. 
We learn that ' soul ', the German seek, is probably from the same 
root as the word sea, and the Greek aeiui (to shake) ; whereas seele 
(Ice. sal, sial) is from the Gothic saitvala, which Junius renders 
"source of life ;" and " sea" (Francic se, seo, seuu, Ice. see, sior) is 
more likely from the Tatar sou, water. 
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We are not surprised to hear that the public has somewhat coldly 
received Dr. Livingstone's new work. The experiences of six years 
could not be expected to yield such variety of incident as the expe- 
riences of sixteen. Nor is the spectacle of a government official, with 
a well appointed retinue, ascending a large though unknown river in 
a steamer, so romantic as that of a poor ruined missionary toiling 
across a continent attended only by some faithful blacks. It is not 
the author's fault that his second work should be far inferior to his 
first ; but, with the mass of his readers, this circumstance has pro- 
voked a feeling of disappointment, and in many cases of unreasonable 
discontent. 

It must also be admitted that Tfie Zambesi and its Tributaries is 
not, from the circulating library point of view, a very interesting book. 
The subscriber to Mudie learns with a vague awe that the expedition, 
of which Dr. Livingstone was the gallant chief, made some most im- 
portant geographical discoveries, but to his ordinary mind the book 
presents a flat surface, no result stands out in relief ; a lake has been 
discovered, it is true, but he no longer cares for lakes, unless, like 
Speke's and Baker's, they may be supposed to contain the sources of 
the Nile ; he is informed that the Kew gardens have been consider- 
ably enriched by the plant-products of the expedition, but he wants 
to see something out of the way, like the stuffed gorillas in the Field 
window. The fact is that, since Dr. Livingstone's first work appeared, 
Central Africa has lost its virgin freshness : a large number of works 

* The Zambesi and its Tributaries. Murray. 18S5. 



